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temporary truce with a Germany strengthened by
thousands of square miles of territory and millions of
new subjects, a Germany in which Prussian militarism
would be immensely strengthened by its apparent
triumph.

Events, however, continued to move more favourably
to MacDonald's views.   In January, in the Gaxton Hall,
the Prime Minister himself made a considered statement
of British War Aims at two conferences with represent-
atives of the trade unions.   We must defend violated
public law, he said, and restore Belgium; we must give
freedom to parts of the Austrian Empire and her lost
provinces to France;   and there must be some inter-
national organisation as an alternative to war. In the
same month President Wilson's celebrated address to
Congress first laid down  his Fourteen Conditions of
Peace, which went far to disavow acquisitive ambitions,
In January, 1918, too, the Annual Labour Conference
unanimously accepted  a resolution under five heads,
which welcomed the  recent  statements  by  President
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George " in so far as they are in
harmony with the War Aims of the British Labour
Movement, and make for an honourable and Democratic
Peace," demanded a joint statement of War Aims on
similar lines by the Allied Governments and called upon
the working-class organisations of the Central Powers
to urge their Governments to follow suit.   To this
resolution, which was moved by Henderson and seconded
by MacDonald, MacDonald's colleagues in the I.L.P.
had put down some amendments, designed to render it
even more uncompromising, but, under pressure, they
were reluctantly withdrawn.   The central position of
MacDonald himself was more conspicuous than ever.
In February, a Conference of Allied Socialists in
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